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of the Kansas election, as certified by Governor Reeder,
but it went much further in the same direction, putting
all the blame for the disorders on the New England Emi-
grant Aid Company, and practically justifying the
Missourians as a people "protecting their own firesides
from the apprehended horrors of servile insurrection and
intestine war/' Logically, from Douglas's new stand-
point, the New Englanders had no right to settle in
Kansas at all, if they had the purpose to make it a free
state. To this complexion had the doctrine of "popular
sovereignty" comejhi the short space of two years.

Two days after the presentation of this report, Mr.
Trumbull made a three hours' speech upon it without
other preparation than a perusal of it in a newspaper; it
had not yet been printed by the Senate.  This speech
was a part of one of the most exciting debates in the an-
nals of Congress.  He began with a calm but searching
review of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, dwelling first on the
failure of the measure to fix any time when the people of
a territory should exercise the right of deciding whether
they would have slavery or not. He illustrated his point
by citing some resolutions adopted by a handful of
squatters in Kansas as early as September, 1854, many
months before any legislature had been organized or
elected, in which it was declared that the squatters afore-
said "would exercise the right of expelling from the
territory,  or  otherwise punishing  any  individual,  or
individuals, who may come among us and by act, con-
spiracy, or other illegal means* entice away our slaves or
clandestinely attempt in any way or form to affect our
rights of property in the same." These resolutions were
passed before any persons had arrived under the auspices,
or by the aid, of the New England Emigrant Aid Com-
pany; showing that, so far from being aroused to violencer was made punishable with
